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ABSTRACT 

The selected bibliography of research on speech 
handicaps contains approximately 69 abstracts with indexing ' 
information explained to be drawn from the computer f ile ,of abstracts 
representing the Council for Exceptional Children Information 
Center* s complete holdings as of August, 1972. Abstracts are said to 
be chosen using the criteria of availability, of document to user., 
currency, .information value, author *s reputation, and classical 
content. Preliminary i nfmrmat ion explains how > to read the abstract (a 
sample abstract is included which identifies the different parts of 
the. abstract) , how to use the author and subject indexes, how to 
purchase documents through the Educational Resources Information 
Center Document Reproduction service (an order blank is provided) , an 
order blank for Exceptional Child Education Abstracts in which the 
abstracts are originally published, a list of indexing terms searched 
to compile the bibliography, and a list of journals from which 
articles are abstracted for the bibliography. Publication date of 
documents abstracted ranges from 1963 to 1971., (CB)- . . 
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The CEC Information Center^on Exceptional Children. 

With’a grant from the US Office of Education, the CEC Information Center was established at The Council for Exceptional 
Children to serve as a comprehensive source of information on research . thstrjictional materials, programs. administration, 
teacher education . methods, curriculum, etc. for'thc field of special education/The Center functions as the Clearinghouse on 
Exceptional Children in the Educational' Resources Information Centers (ERIC) program and also as a member center in the 
Special Education IMC/RMC Network. In addition, the CEC Center’s program included a commitment to a concentrated effort 
towards the development of products which will interpret research Results into educational methods and practices. 

How to Use This Bibliography 

■ The Exception;!/ Child Bibliography Series was initiated by the CEC Information Center to answer the need for rapid re- 
sponses to specific requests for information. The volume of injformatior requests received by the Center is analyzed and used 
asa guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts contained in the .biblio- 
graphies are drawn from the computer file of abstracts which represents the CEC Information Center's complete holdings as of 
the date indicated on each bibliography. 

Selective editing by Information Specialists is performed on each bibliography. From the total number of abstracts drawn 
from the file on a particular topic, selection is made of only those judged to best meet the following criteria: availability of the 
document to the user, currency, information value, author's reputation, and classical content. The number of abstracts selected 
to appear in a bibliography may vary from one to 100. depending on the amount of suitable information available. Updating of 
bibliographies as new material becomes available is accomplished when the volume of new material reaches 25 percent of pres- 
ently available material on a given topic. 

How to Read the Abstract 

Each abstract contains three scetions-bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. The bibliographic- 
section provides the document's identity ing number (ED and/or EC), publication date, author, title, source, and availability. 
The descriptors indicate the subjects with which a document deals. The summary provides a comprehensive overview of the 
document's contents and in some eases document availability is announced here . 

How to Use the Indexes 

Some bibliographies in Exceptional Children Bibliography Series contain author and/or subject indexes. In these bibliogra- 
phies, readers seeking work on a specific aspect of the general topic may consult the subject index lobe referred to specific ab- 
stract numbers.. Abstracts dealing with several topics may be identified by finding the same abstract number under. two or more 
subjects in the subject index. v 

How to Purchase Documents 

Documents with an El) number and EDRS availability indicated may be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). For your convenience an order form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. 



Abstracts appearing in the bibliographies have also been published in Exception.*!/ Child Education Abstracts, the quarterly 
abstract publication of the Council for Exceptional Children. Approximatcly^750 abstracts covering the broad range of excep- 
tionality appear in each issue. (Subscription order form below.) . / 
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ABSTRACT 769 

• EC 01 0769 C 4 ‘ ED 025 864 

• Publ. Date Jun W-vV’ 0’ v '- ; ■ 44p. 

-Hensley. Gene, Ed.;- Buck, Dorothy P. ' 

Ed. 



clal Education and Rehabilitation 
Service* In the Wert. Selected Paper* 
from a Conference on Cooperative 
Agreement* (La* VegvU. Nevada, Fe- 
' biuary; 1968>> ^ -v-' ; 
Western Interstate'. Commission. For 
Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado 
United Cerebral Palsy Research And 
Education Foundation, Inc, New York; 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(DHEW), Washington, 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; cooperative propsrm; vocational 
rehabilitation; vocational Education; ad- 
ministration; % mentally ('handicapped; 
state agencies; cdopenUive. education; 
educational coordination; • cooperative 
programs; state federal aid; administra-' 
live problems; communication T prob- 
lems; equalization aid;; work study pro-; 
grams; handicapped; emt effcsUvencss - 

Five papers diwuss 'cooperative work- 
study agreements between schools and 
vocational rehabilitation services; in the, 
western states. Areas discussed include 
(he advantages of cooperative agree- 
ments, the forms and disadvantages of 
..third pany agreements, basic concepts of 
the programs, and ait outline t»m to use 
when applying for: matching flubs; the 
relationship of special education, rehabi- 
litation and cooperative ‘ plans, pro- 
grams, and agreements; and California's 
past and present work study programs 
for the /mentally retarded. Also reviewed 
arc .research demonstrating the econom- 
ic feasibility, of vocational training for 
the cducable- mentally, retarded in the 
public schools and communication prob- 
lems in work study programs.', 'The 
. conference summary considers the pur- 
poses, goals, essence of, and necessity Cor 
> cooperative agreements. (MK)ta ■ — 
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Indexing terms used to retrieve information on Speech Handicapped -/Research from the Center’s computer file of 
abstracts arc listed alphabetically below: f*? / 

Aphasia t/ • ^ . . 

Cleft Up i / 

Cleft Palate 

Exceptional Child Education / 

Exceptional Child Research 

Language Handicapped . / 

Language Handicaps ,/ 

Retarded Speech Development 



Jipecch 
j Spec 



r Speech Clinics 
Speech Education 
Speech Evaluation 
Speech Habits 
Speech Handicapped 
Speech Handicaps 
Speech Improvement 
Speech Instruction 
Speech Pathology ■/ 
Speech Tests 
Speech Therapy '' 
Stuttering ' / , ... 

JOURNALS USED 



Abstracts of articles from the following periodicals appear in this bibliography: 

ASHA 

Behavior Therapy 

British Journal of Disorders of Communication 
Exceptional Children 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology t 

Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 

Journal of Learning Disabilities j 

Journal of Music Therapy I 

Journal of Special Education \ 

Journal of Speech &*id Hearing Disorders \ 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research ; 

Pediatrics * 

Research Notes • . \ 

^ \ 

The abstracts in this bibliography were selected from Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, Volumes MIL 
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ABSTRACT 10246 

EC 01 0246 ED 018 91 1 

Publ. Date 67 . 19p. 

Wepman. Joseph M.; McFarland. Rob- 
ert L. 

Treatment of Stuimttrriitg through 
thi* Uw of a New KS.^troiiic Dt'victv 
Chicago Univ., III . S i* And Lang. 
Res. Lab. • 

LDRS Price 0.25;0.84 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped: speech therapy; 
stuttering; electromechanical aids; Ian* 
guage fluency; speech improvement; in- 
structional aids; speech habits 

To determine whether a small porta- 
ble instrument could be used with 
speech therapy to reduce stammering 
severity, an electronic soundmaking de- 
vice was developed. Individually fitted 
with molded earplugs, the device was 
similar to a hearing aid but produced a 
constant tone of sufficient volume to, 
interrupt auditory feedback during 
speech and thereby to reduce the circu- 
larity of nonflucncy. To test the device, 
subjects were selected from grade 
school, high school, and college. Half of 
the subjects received biweekly 1-hour 
speech therapy for 6 months with the 
use of the aid. The remaining served as s 
controls and received no therapy. Each 
of the 24 subjects was pre- and posttest- 
ed with ( I ) four subscalcs of the Wechs- 
ler Adult Intelligence Scale or the same 
subscales of the Wcchslcr Intelligence 
Scale, for Children, whichever were age 
appropriate, (2) the Iowa Scale of Sever- 
ity. and (3) the Gray Oral Reading Test 
(evaluated in terms of time in seconds 
taken to read the assigned paragraphs). 
Pretests indicated no statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups 
on age, intelligence, or the Gray Test 
and Iowa Scale. Also, posttests indicated 
that the Gray Test was not significant 
between the two groups in pre- and 
post -training assessment. The ratings on 
the Iowa Scale, however, indicated sig- 
nificant improvement in the experimen- 
tal group (beyond the .05 level) as 
compared to the control group. In addi- 
tion, the therapist judged iO of the 
experimental subjects as improved, and 
the subjects themselves considered the 
device helpful. Further research is 
urged, and a schematic drawing of tbs 
aid is included. A table presents datti, 
and a bibliography lists 12 items. (GD) 

ABSTRACT 10253 

EC 01 0253 EC 018 913 

Publ. Date May 63 6 Ip. 

Weaver. John B.; Wollcrshcim. Janet P. 

A Pilot Study Comparing the Block 
System and the Intermittent System 
of Scheduling Speech Correction 
Cases in the Public Schools. 

Champaign Community Unit 4 Sch. 
Dist., Illinois 
EDRS Price 0.50;2.52 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 



Speech Handicapped -Research 



speech handicapped; speech therapy: 
teaching methods; speech improvement; 
speech instruction; speech therapists; ar- 
ticulation (speech); program effective- 
ness: program evaluation; time blocks; 
school services; scheduling; , pilot pro- 
jects; Tcmplin Darley Articulation Test; 
Illinois Typological Rating Scale 

To determine the most efficient uses 
of the public school speech correction- 
ist's skills and time, a study was under- 
taken to investigate the effectiveness of 
the intermittent system and the block 
system of scheduling speech cases. With 
the intermittent system the correct ionist 
is assigned to a number of schools and 
generally secs children twice a week for 
15 to 20 minutes. Under the block 
system children receive daily therapy for 
3 to 6 weeks, and I day a week the 
corrcctionist returns to alternate schools 
for carryover or severe cases. The study 
hypothesized that articulation problems 
would show greater improvement with 
the block system, anti tha! when articu- 
lation problems were viewed in terms of 
four severity groupings the block system 
would make greater gains. Two corrcc- 
tionists used the block system in five 
Champaign (Illinois) public elementary 
schools with 153 children, while four 
correct ionists used the intermittent sys- 
tem in 13 schools with 243 children. 
None of the children was in orthopedic 
or mentally retarded classes. The Temp- 
lin-Darlcy Articulation Test was admin- 
istered at the opening and close of the 
school year, and the Illinois Typological 
Rating Scale with severity ratings from 
one to four was applied. When the two 
total groups were compared, speech 
gains of block system children were 
consistently and significantly greater 
than those of the children on the inter- 
mittent system (.OI Icvcl <^f confidence). 
Of the four severity groupings, one 
block system group, the second most 
severe, made speech gains of statistical 
significance (.01 level). School principals 
and most teachers who experienced both 
systems preferred the block system. Six 
tables, five references, and an appended 
„ score sheet arc provided. (GD) 

ABSTRACT 10318 

EC 01 0318 ED 012 539 

Publ. Date 30 Jan 67 25 Ip. 

Rees, Mary Jane 

An Evaluation of Sprcch and Hearing 
Problems In the Schools, Research 
Problems and Capabilities of a Re- 
search Center for Resolving Issues 
Pertaining to School Programs. 
American Speech And Hearing Assn, 
Washington. D.C. 

OEG-32- 1 8-0000-1026 
EDRS Price 1.00; IQ. 1 2 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech therapy; speech handicapped; 
speech and hearing programs/ speech 
therapists; research and development 
centers; research problems; articulation 
(speech); speech handicaps; public 
schools; certification; speech tests; hear- 
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ing tests; aurally handicapped; stutter- 
ing: professional training: research 

needs 

Research is needed to determine the 
age at which a child with a functional 
articulatory disorder should begin thera- 
py and the frequency of therapy. The 
authors rejected the survey method he 
cause of its many limitations. Research, 
using the experimental approach, was 
planned to screen 300,000 children. 724 
of whom would be assigned to therapy, 
special attention, or untreated groups. 
Grade of beginning therapy and number 
of sessions would be varied. Results of 
the research would show whether thera- 
py was more effective than vicarious 
learning and if so when and how therapy 
should be implemented. Noting that this 
experimental program was narrow in 
scope, the authors felt a new. more 
comprehensive approach vyus needed. 
Plans for the experimental program 
were set aside, and the authors devel- 
oped a model for a research center for 
school speech therapist^ Eight projects 
were undertaken to t^st the plan to 
determine if it could evolve information 
needed for determining standards for 
school speech and ^curing programs. 
Projects involved school experience and 
preparation in test administration for 
student speech therapists, characteristics 
of pupils receiving speech and hearing 
therapy, assessment of oral communica- 
tion skills, prospectus (for studies of 
stuttering, effects of therapy, remission 
of r errors, and remission of s errors), 
coordinated research, and teachers* 
ranking of children's participation in 
discussions, functions of a research cen- 
ter arc described. How such centers can 
encourage ind aid the school speech 
therapist ywith research projects is 
shown. Included arc a 100-itcm bibliog- 
raphy an ii a case record abstract form 
with instructions for use. (JD) 

/ ABSTRACT I032I 

EC 01/ 0321 ED 012 140 

Publ./Datc Mar 67 82p. 

Tcmplin. Mildred C. 

Th</, Identification of Kindergarten * 
Children Leant Likely to Show Spon- 
taneous Improvement in Spebelt 
bund Articulation. Final Report, 
innesotn Univ.. Minneapolis, Inst. Of 
Child Development 
EDRS Price 0.50:3.36 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; tests; identifica- 
tion; articulation (speech); speech handi- 
caps; kindergarten children; predictive 
ability (testing); children; speech handi- 
capped; kindergarten; speech therapy; 
prediction; screening tests; diagnostic 
tests; identification tests 

An attempt was made to determine 
whether the measured articulation per- 
' formancc of kindergarten children could 
predict which children would develop 
satisfactory articulation and which 
children would continue to misarticulatc 



1 



and need speech therapy by the second 
grade. In I960. 2150 prekindergarten 
and kindergarten children were given a 
picture articulation test and imitation 
articulation test. In 1962, the children 
were tested with an imitation articula- 
tion test, the Spencer Articulation Test, 
and an intelligibility rating. For each of 
these tests a cut -off score was set to 
identify approximately the sa me per- 
centage of children from the test group 
as were receiving speech therapy in 
elementary schools. Results showed the 
percentage of girls identified by all three 
tests was smaller than the percentage of 
boys. The 1962 imitation articulation 
test prediction was satisfactory for boys 
and girls but somewhat better for girls. 
The 1962 Spencer Articulation Test pre- 
diction was v satisfactory for boys and 
girls but generally better for the boys. 
Prediction on the 1962 intelligibility 
rat ing was not satisfactory. The hypothe- 
sis was not supported that fewer children 
scoring inconsistently on the I960 tests 
would need speech therapy in 1962 than 
children who scored consistently in 
I960. Included arc 24 references. (MY) 

ABSTRACT 10469 

EC 01 0469 ED 019 787 

Publ. Date 66 53p. 

Jensen, Paul J. 

Effect* of Reward and Puni*hmcnt on 
Stuttering In Children. 

Florida Univ., Gainesville. Co mnumica.- 
tion Sciences Laboratory 
OE-6-10-170 
EDRS Price 0.25;2.20 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech ; handicapped; reinforcement; 
children; negative reinforcement; posi- 
tive reinforcement: speech handicaps; 
stuttering; verbal stimuli 

The study was designed to determine 
whether or not there arc significantly 
greater latency and response durations 
in children's speech as a result of verbal 
punishment compared to reward, and 
whether the effects arc greater in young- 
er or older children and in boys or girls. 
Subjects were 160 boys and girls from 
third and sixth grades. During a control 
period subjects repeated trisyllabic non- 
sense words produced by a recorded 
voice. During the differential treatment 
period, subjects again repeated the non- 
sense words. Group A received positive 
verbal reinforcement, and Group B re- 
ceived negative verbal reinforcement. 
Dependent variables were latency dura- 
tion (time from the ciid of an auditory 
stimulus to the beginning of subject's 
response) and response duration (time 
from beginning to end of a subject's 
response!. Independent variables were 
period (control and effort), condition 
(reward and punishment), grade (3 and 
6). and sex (female and male). Analysis 
of variance and covariance were used to 
evaluate the data and revealed evidence 
of heterogeneity of variance so that 
findings may nt>t be assumed to be 
related only to treatment levels or 
means. Conclusions were (I) intrinsic 
characteristics existing among children" 



nccu'io oc isolated lor maximum under- 
standing of disflucncy. ; (2) the general 
tendency in the literature to interpret 
adult findings as applicable to children 
may be unwarranted, (3) latency appears • 
unrelated to reward and punishment for 
boys and girls in third and sixth grades. 

(4) third grade children have more dis- 
flucncy (as measured by response dura- . 
tion) than sixth grade children in this 
situation, but not necessarily as a result 
of punishment. (5) generally, verbal pun- 
ishment was associated with longer ut- 
terance than verbal reward, and (6) girls 
had shorter responses when rewarded 
and longer response?; when punished as 
compared to male* who showed no 
difference between conditions. A refer- 
ence list cites 25 itemi (MY) 

ABSTRACT 10637 

liC 01 0637 I D «24 197 

Publ. I)aic Jan 68 557 p. 

(inrrott. lUlpar Kay 

mill 1 4lii|!iiup'* 'Hii‘r*W. Miuli'r 

un Am Stimlilli!* Cniilml Sv>- 

tom* 

New Mexico State University. Las 
Cruces 

Office Of Education (DHEVV), Washing- 
ton. D. C., Bureau Of Education For 
The Handicapped 
EDRS nif.he 
O EC-6- 10- 1 98 
BR-5-0586 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; t 
programed instruction; mentally handi- 
capped: speech therapy: learning disabil- 
ities; automation; schematic * studies: 
aphasia; voice disorders; discrimination; 
stimulus behavior; teaching machines; 
reinforcement; language handicapped; 
aural stimuli; . articulation (speech); 
Tcmplin Darley Articulation Test; Au- 
tomated Stimulus Control System; 
ASCS * 

Programed instruction for speech and . 
language therapy, based upon stimulus 
control programing and presented by a 
completely automated teaching ma- 
chine, was evaluated with 32/ mentally 
retarded children. 20 children with lan- 
guage disorders (childhood aphasia), six 
adult aphasics, and 60 normal elementa- 
ry school children. Posttesting with the 
Templin-Darlcy Articulation Test 
showed that the Automated Stimulus 
Control System ( ASCS) /machine treat- 
ment produced non-sign ifleant results 
with mental retardate^ receiving pure 
tone plus M&M candy reinforcement, 
and significantly improved discrimina- 
tion and articulation with those receiv- 
ing pure tone pnly reinforcement 
(p<.05). ASCS machine treatment pro- 
duced significant /changes with child 
aphasics (p<.01). Following treatment, 
these subjects also showed impro*.cmcnt 
on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, the Illinois Test of Psychol inguistic 
Abilities, and on word list performance. 
Both ASCS machine treatment and 
ASCS clinician-presented treatment pro- 
duced significantly improved articula- 
tion with normal elementary school 
children (p<.00l). Adult aphasics 



plumed no significant change, nor did 
retardates receiving traditional therapy. 
Results indicated that significant 
changes in functional articulation pro- 
grams occurred in 20CJ: of the, time 
usually required hy traditional thera- 
pies. t Author. SN) 



I ABSTRACT 10638 
EC 01 0638 ED B24 199 

Publ. Date 04 Jul 68 ( 7lp 

Webster. Ronald L. 

F fleet* of Stutterers*. Soil*- Monitoring 
oil Retention of Fluency Ceiierali*i) hy 

Delayed Auditory I hack. Filial 

Report. 

Hollins College. Virginia 
Oflice Of Education (DIIEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.lie 
OHG -2-078 290-3 5 50 
HR -7-8290 

Descriptors: exceptional child- research; 
speech handicapped: speeelF trterapy; 
stuttering; speech handicaps; speech im- 
provement; auditory discrimination; au- 
ditory training; aural stimuli; audiolin- 
gua! niethixls; theories; language fluen- 
cy; speech skills; feedback: Delayed An- . § 
ditory Feedback 

Several experiments that* manipulate 
stuttering by the use of delayed auditory 
feedback (DAI**) and the prolongation of 
speech are reported. In a study on six 
severe stutterers (aged 15 to 47). self 
monitoring as a source of reinforcement 
in the use of D Alfred uced stuttering 
frequency. St ut y was in- 
vestigated with six severe stutterers 
(aged 14 to 28) as a function of five 
different intervals of DAFffResults indi- 
cated that the continuous presentation of 
IMF significantly improved fluency 
(p< .02). that there was little difference 
between the various levels of DAI* and 
that there was no lasting effect. A meth- 
od for shaping fluent speech in stutterers 
was developed that modified the Goldia- 
mond (1965) method hy using the DAI* 
without his special contingent relation- 
ships, that used no monitoring of read- 
ing rate, and added rate discrimination 
training to the fluency shaping piogram. 
Eight severe stutterers (aged 15 to 47) 
spent a total of 10 to 40 hours in the 
program, advanced at their own rate, 
and had blocking levels of zero by the 
time they reached the conversation 1 part 
of the program; the effect had lasicd 6 
months at the time of this report. An 
auditory interference theory and a reex- 
amination of the Sutton nhd Chase , 
report are presented. (Author|SN) j 

ABSTRACT 10808 

EC 01 0808 ED 024 200 

Publ. Date Feb 68 47p. 

Van Riper, Charles; Erickson. Robert 
Crnss-Vitllilnlinn of a Predictive 
Screening Test for Chili Iren with Aril- 
cli I « lory S|M*eeh Defects. Filial Re- 

|N»rt. 

Western Michigan University. Kalama/.- 
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.Office' Of 1 {ducat ion (DllliWt, Washing- 
ton. I). C. Bureau Of Research 
HORS nif.lic 

OHC5-3 *7-0687 1 7*0 1 98 ^ 

1 .11 K -6-87 17 

Descriptors: exceptional chilli research; 
-speech handicapped; tests; identifica- 
tion; speech therapy; test validity; ele- 
mentary school students; grade- 1; grade 
2; grade 3y test results: student testing;, 
speech tests; phonemes; screening tests; 
articulation (speech); Predictive Screen- 
ing lest/of Art ictilat ion; PST A 
To determine the accuracy with which 
the 47fitciu Predictive Screening Test of 
Articifiation (l*ST A) is able to identify 
first grade children w ho will master their 
articulation errors without speech thera- 
py by the time they enter third grade, 
two groups of children were studied who 
were deficient enough in speech to Ik* 
enrolled in therapy, hut had no tinaton*- 
ic anomaly or were enrolled in special 
education classes. The basic crosi- vali- 
dation group had 144 children with an 
average of 6*6 years; the supplementary 
cross-validation group had 8 I children 
with an average age of 6-7 years. The 
children were tested in the second 
month of school in 1965 (first grade). 
1966 (second grade), and in 1967 (third 
fir a de), and had no therapy during this 
time. Results indicated that the predic-' 
live validity of the PST A was demon- 
strated and that, for first grade popula- 
tions similar to the basic cross-valida- 
tion group, a cutoff score of 34 is 
optimally effective in differentiating 
children who wilt not require therapy 
from those who will. A 13-item bibliog- 
raphy, four tables, ami 1 he PSTA arc 
included. A preliminary report is includ- 
ed in the URIC system as HD 010 165. 
<SN) 

ABSTRACT 10978 

HC 01 0978 P.D N.a: 
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tests; children: speech evaluation; conso- 
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banks Rhyme lest 

Since a major problem in evaluating i lie 
speech of oral cleft subjects is the lack of 
measures sufficiently sensitive to \liow a 
wide range of speaker ability, the study 
investigated the precision and validity of 
utilizing consonant intelligibility to as- 
sess oral cleft speech. Twenty subjects 
with cleft palates or palatopharyngeal 
insufficiency (aged 9 to 19) and normal 
speaking subjects (aged 10 to 12) record- 
ed 50 randomized item word lists from 
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the Sasthutiks Rhyme lest. Iwcni> un- 
named listeners transcribed the initial 
consonant sounds on score sheets, which 
were evaluated for criors per word list 
and distribution and type of erroi as a 
function of consonant class. Results 
showed that listeners were reliable ir 
equals 0.88) in responding to identical 
tapes on different occasions and that 
listenet responses were chiefly a func- 
tion of the speaker and not the response 
task, Responses to oral cleft spcnkcis 
yielded a higher percentage of nasal- ora I 
consonant cont usion, as compared With 
responses to normal speakers; ( ontpuri- 
str ut oral cleft speakers showed a wide 
range of speaker ability with nasal and 
or d consonant confusion more preva- 
lo t in speakers w ith poorer palatopha*- 
yrgcal valve mechanisms, t J II) 
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Pennsylvania State University. Universi- 
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Journal Of Speech And Hearing Disor- 
ders; V33 N I P26-33 l-cb 1968 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; communication 
(thought transfer); language handi- 
capped; receptive language; expressive 
language: psycholinguistics; cognitive 
tests; cleft palate; speech therapy; Illi- 
nois l est of Psychol ingtiistic Abilities 

Research studies resulting from clinical 
recognition of reduced verbal output in 
Children with clefts were reviewed; pat- 
terns of communication in children with 
cleft lips and/or palates were tested by 
administering the Illinois Test. of INy- 
cliol ingtiistic Abilities (MPA) to 136 
cleft palate children, aged 3 to 8. At all 
age levels and tor all types of clefts and 
degrees of speech skills, these children 
showed a general depression in all nine 
areas of language evaluated by the 
ITPA, with relatively greater weakness- 
es in vocal and gestural expression and 
in visual memory. There was a tendency 
for poorer performance with increased 
age. Hxplanations for this general de- 
pression were emotional trauma from 
frequent hospitalization and the defect, 
and the possibility of a perception deficit 
in cleft children. Results suggested the 
need for differential diagnosis of child- 
ren with clefts and for treatment pro- 
grams geared to develop activities to 
improve expressive language. One *. u lc 
and six graphic protiles are given tor 
each age level studied. <JH) 
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III, Kc'iicnliitli of Hxrrpliomil Hliilil* 
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Descriptors: exceptional child reseat clt; 
speech handicapped; articulation 
t speech); retarded speech development; 
speech tests; voice disorders; stuttering: 
etiology; speech therapy: menially hand- 
icapped; language ability; measurement 
techniques; cerebral palsy; cleft palate; 
medical treatment; aphasia; reseat eh te- 
views (publications) \ N 

Research published between July 1962 
and December 1964 treating nature. ' 
diagnosis, and therapy of speech and 
language disorders is reviewed. I opics 
covered include the following: articula- 
tion disorders, including articulation 
testing, articulation as related to oral 
function and structure and to audttoryi 
and motor abilities; delayed speech and 
language development; voice disorders; 
laryngectomy; ami stuttering, including 
measurement, etiology, and therapy. 
Additional studies cited treat speech and 
language disorders of the menially re- 
tarded. cerebral palsy and other neuro- 
muscular disorders, cleft palate (includ- 
ing incidence of cleft lip ami palatq). 
velopharyngeal adequacy and speech 
proficiency, surgery in relation to speech 
and hearing problems, and adult apha- 
sia. A 6 page bibliography is given. (JD) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; speech therapy: au- 
diiory training; preschool children; re- 
search reviews (puhlicat ions); visual dis- 
crimination; initial teaching alphabet; 
speech improvement; articulation 
(speech); auditory discrimination; visual 
stimuli; plionemics; instructional mate- 
rials: parent participation; multisciisory 
learning; auditory tests; phonetic analy- 
sis; phonetics ^ 

Twenty -four prcsclmol children iaged 
3-3 to 5-6) were studied to test the 
efticacy of newly developed phonemic- 
visual-oral materials in the correction of 
articulatory problems. All subjects were 
given an articulation test and a battery 
of five tests to measure auditory memory 
span and intelligence. Twelve children 
received 50 sessions of inst ruction. I 
hour tong, using the new materials based 
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on 1 he I nit i;it Inching Alphabet aitd 
sli iicturcd to cover auditory it isci in itn;i- 
i h hi. s< 111 ml sequencing. visual disci inti 
ii.il ion. phonemic synthesis and analvsis. 
ami t h vitiini*. \ coniiol gioiip of 12 was 
exposed to tiadilionjl articulation ihcia- 
py proccilmc. I lie expci imeiir.d group 
made significantly fewer errors in articti- 
I at ion alter therapy than the control 
gioiip based on the (ioldinan -I ristoe 
I ilntstrip Articulation lest <p equals 
.OS). No significant difference was found 
between gioiips in auditor) memory 
/.kills and intelligence scores. < oitclit- 
.sinus wete that lljc experimental, vis- 
ual symUtl ap^ioacli has peal potential 
in the modification of inisarlietihdiott. 

<im 
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Dtsflttcttey IMiitvinr «f Kleniritlnry 
School Stntloivr* and Noiisliillorors: 
The Con*l*ieiicy KfFcrt, 
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Journal Of Speech And Hearing; Re- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped; sliitlcritig; lan- 
guage rhythm: speech skills; speech hub- 
ils . 

Kach of 184 kindergarten through 
sixtlugradc. children. 92 stutterers and 
92 matched no nsl nil crcrs. performed* a 
speaking task two times consecutively. 
The kindergarten and first grade child- 
ren repealed a series of sentences, and 
the second through sixth grade children 
read a passage. The .consistency effect 
was observed in both groups: However. 
l\ was exhibited by a higher percentage 
of the stutterers than of the ttonstiiUcr- 
ers. litis difference could be at least 
partially accounted for by the faet that 
the stutterers* median frequency of dis- 
' fluency on the first performance of the 
task was i illicit higher than tltat of the 
nonsliittcrcrs. Several implications are 
discussed. (Author) 
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Williams. Dean 15. And Olliers 
RiMIttcttry llchuvior of Klniioutary* 
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Foci of liisltiitro of Disfluriirv. 
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Journal Of Speech And Hearing Re- 
search: V 1 2 N 2 1*308-18 Jim 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped: stuttering; lan- 
guage rhythm; speech skills 

One hundred fifty-two children : -v « 
kindergarten and grades one &v«>ttgh 
six. 76 stutterers and 76 nonstuttcrers, 
performed a speech task. Kach of the 
kindergarten and first grade children 
repeated 10 sentences after the experi- 
menter, and each of the second through 
sixth grace children read a passage. All 
words judged to have been spoken dis- 



fluently were analyzed for the presence 
of each of Brown’s four w ord attributes: 
initial phoneme, grauiuuitical function, 
sentence position, and word leiigtlt. Dis* 
fluencies were not randomly distributed v 
in the speech of these children. For both 
stutterers and noiiMiittereis. disfliietieies 
occurred most frequently on words pus* 

• sessing the same, attributes as those 
rcportoil by Brown lo be troublesome 
h>r adult stutterers. The findings of this 
study ilcnmuslrale the essential similari* 
ly in the loci of instances of disflueney in 
the speech of children and adults and 
stutterers and t* mst til tore rs.< Author) 
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search; V 12 N2 IM35-42 Jim 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
stuttering: parental aspiration; parent 
attitudes: speech handicapped 

Barents of young beginning stutterers 
/ r.d parents of nonstutterers were slud- 
ged to deter mine whether they differ in 
the goals they set for their children on a 
nonverbal task. The experiment repre- 
sents a partial replication of* an earlier 
work which studied older children with 
a longer stuttering duration. A group of 
28 children, in which the stuttering 
duration did not exceed eight months, 
was investigated. Controls were matched 
for age. sex, and family occupation level. 
Parents were each placed in separate 
sound treated rooms from which they 
observed their child. After each set of 
five trials on the Rotter Hoard, the 
child’s score was reported lo the parents, 
who then were required to estimate the 
child’s subsequent performance score. 
Reporting of the child’s score was eon* 
trolled so that cacti parent was exposed 
to a standard schedule of fixed degrees 
of successes and failures, ’flic two 
groups of mothers differed significantly 
on three of (he four measures consid- 
ered, with the mothers of stutterers 
setting significantly lower goals for their 
children. The two groups of fathers did 
not differ significantly on the same four 
measures. Theoretical implications are 
considered briefly. ( Author) 
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A review of resciudi on the relationship 
between auditory discrimination and ar- 
ticulatory defects indicated that existing 
disci imiitat ion tests possess t hi ec u tajoi 
variables. Ihe first variable -included* 
iiteithti). vocabulary, context, and Intel- * 
ligcncc. More importantly. because of 
ihc nature of auditory diseritniitalioii. 
the validity of the tests was questioned. 
Validation could be achieved, however, 
by relating the test to a. theory of 
. auditory discrimination, if the relation- 
ship presently expected between audito- 
ry disci inti nation and articulation were * 
lo be found. I he second variable lay in 
the definition ami measurement of artic- 
ulation defect. When subjects with only 
one or two errors in sounds were used, a 
positive relationship between andiloiy 
discrimination and articulation was ncv*\ 

* or found, w hereas one was found in 
studies where four or more errors were 
the criterion for inclusion. I hc third and 
most important variable was age. a 
positive auditory discr imiitat ion/ar lien- 
lalion relationship being found in almost 
every study involving children belt** 
age 9, and in none involving only sub- 
jects above that age. It was thus recoin* 
mended that longitudinal studies be 
made of the validity of auditory dis- 
crimination tests; both of the factors 
mentioned above and of (lie reliance 
upon external models; the role of 
matitr.ition and learning in the develop- 
ment of auditory discrimination; and 
the methods of selecting those needing 
therapy. (MK) 
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To determine the degree lo which artic- 
ulation improvement is inlhieueed by 
grade level, degree of defectiveness, sli* 
nullability responses, and amount of 
speech therapy, articulation therapy w as 
administered by 20. speech clinicians to 
288 mi’. urban school children. Arlicm.i- 
lion w as tested before and after the eight 
and one-half month treatment period, 
using the War nock- Medlin cards, a ver* 
sion of the McDonald deep, lest of 
articulation, and the Cartel -Buck Prog* . 
noslic Test. Kflcciivencss of therapy was 
not dependent on grade or severity of 
defect. Subjects with poor sli nullability 
■ scores derived significantly vorc bene- 
fits from therapy than those with good 
sli nullability scores f.p less than .001). 
Kindergarten subjects with more severe 
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speech pi nhlc ms showed Ns^hiticaiuly 
irunc iiiiproveiiieiil in articulation ttisiu 
second trailers with simitar detects ip 
less Ilian .00 I t. In deciding which child*, 
ren should he accepted lor treatment, 
conclusions were that childicn from kin- 
dcigaricn, first, and second grades with 
poor stinitilahility scores will heiielil 
more from speech therapy than llii>sc 
with good scores and that speech thera- 
py is effective Jm these children regard- 
less of the severity of their * speech, 
problems. (J It) 
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verbal stimuli: negative reinforcement: 
speech improvement; speech liandi- t 
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The effects of . presenting the verbal 
stimulus, wrong, contingent on stutter- 
ing were studied in three adult male 
stutterers. Hach subject’s stuttering 
baser ate was obtained, then the word, 
wrong, was made contingent on each . 
stuttering. For two subjects, the verbal * 
punishment, wrong, occasioned a JO to 
4(F.f reduction in stuttering frequency. 
Hor the third subject, verbal punish merit 
produced almost total suppression of 
stuttering, its removal was followed by a 
return to baserate frequency, and its 
rcintrodiiction resulted in an immediate 
and substantial reduction in stuttering. 
(Author/CiD) 
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A Predictive Screening Test for Child- 
ren with Articulatory Speech Defect**. 
Western Michigan University. Kalamaz- 
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articulation (speech); grade. I: rating 
scales; lest validity; elementary school 
students; speech evaluation 

A lest to identify defective articulation 
in first grade ehildren was constructed 
using the empirical scale derivation 
method to seek lest items for the' predic- 
tion of articulatory maturation. After 
selection ;rnd reduction to ^35 items, an 
experimental item pool was adminis- 
tered to 167 beginning first-grade child- 
ren who had been diagnosed as having 

Speeeh 1 1 an d happed- Research 



In fictionally defective articulation. Kc- 
•quesls weic made t halftone of the 
subjects receive thciapy timing the study 
period, fhe subjects were class died in 
the beginning of the second grade as 
having still defective or normal aiticuhi* 
lion. This was done also at the third- 
grade : level. Item analyses were per- 
formed to identify items which differen- 
tiated the groups. A response record 
sheet was individually scored with the 
keys derived empirically, the resultant 
frequency distributions of scores were 
analyzed. * and possible cut-off scores 
were established. < RS) 
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To relate differences ’ in* articulation 
skills to differences in sounit disc ri initia- 
tion ability, over 500 kiiulcrgartcn child- 
ren were tested with the Tempi in Speech 
Sound Discrimination lest; of fhese, 
two cxpciinienlal groups, consisting of 
48 subjects with high scores and IK 
subjects with low scores, were selected 
to receive the Tempi in-l)arlcy Picture 
Articulation Test. Scores for the gioup 
ranking high on the sound. discrimina- 
tion test were high on the articulation 
test: for the other group the scores, w ere 
low (beyond the .001 level of signifi- 
cance for both). Thus a causal relation-^ 
ship between discrimination ability and* 
poor articulation ability was* recom- 
mended. Although the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary l est indicated a mean HJt of 
122.6 for the high group and 103.5 for 
the low group (beyond the .001 level of 
significance), this inQcrciicc was all rib- 
tiled not to the difference in articulation, 
but rather to the method and criterion 
for selecting the high group and the 
likelihood of confusion of words by 
children who are poor at sound disci imi- 
nation. Mill) 
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Rationale and development are de- 



scribed tor two types of therapeutic 
progi ants in stuttering, based on oper.uit 
. conditioning. I he Stuttering Behavior 
Progi am allenipts to niodity the sy mpip* 
malic features of stuttering by means of 
i ei hal consequences. The siiiltcici per*, 
loi ins' ail assigned symptom moditica- * 
lion task, and is leinlbrcqd for successful 
completion oi punished toi failure by 
iiieaiivoftlieclmiciiiiisverb.il (espouse 
/ I he I liemalic ( iiiiiciil Modification is 
• based on a categorization of stutterers* 
verbal responses: positive or those be lie- 
lit ia I to tlicmpy: negative or those in- 
compatible with recovery . tliepiograin 
strives to iuci ease ftequeiicy of positive 
and decrease negative thematic ie- 
. spouses during iiUci views. After upplica- • 
lion of these progi ams. tentative conclu- 
sions weic leached: stuttering rate was 
* reduced; rates of opeiaul i espouses in- 
creased; frequency a of stiillei ing and ob- 
served thematic... content appeared to 
co vary. Assignment of patients to either 
program, appears to be warranted. Fur- 
ther research on rales amt types of 
responses is planned. (J ID 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
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reinforcement: speech improvement 

Conversational Rale Control Therapy, a 
behavior therapy for stuttering. * is de* 
a scribed. During normal conversation the 
patient is conditioned with delayed audi- 
tory feedback until lie lias reached a 
no-stuttering level. To insure voluntary 
rate control and phrasing, the client is 
given lime -out (a penally) each time lie 
stutters or speaks too fast. After attain- 
ing voluntary rale control, the client 
undergoes site mid social complexity 
successive approximation procedures, 
lie is given opportunities to try new 
speech with a variety of persons and 
situations, beginning with the least diffi- 
cult. Subjective clinical impressions in- 
dicate that most clients have achieved, 
in the laboratory at least, speech within 
normal limits of rale, fluency, and pro- 
sody. Further research is needed to 
refine the techniques currently employed 
in the therapy, and to assess the perma- 
nence of change and amount of generali- 
zation of change in stuttering. 
(Aiithor/JID 
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The article is the second in a series 
discussing whether or not learning theo- 
ry piinciplcs adequately account for the 
development of stuttering. Data gained 
from studies of adaptation in stuttering o 
have been used as support for various 
hypotheses of stuttering as a learned 
anticipatory avoidance behavior. The 
author states that the anxiety associated 
with, anticipation should result in in- 
creased stuttering, but that adaptation 
studies have shown a decrease in stutter- 
ing. The theory is. therefore, inconsist- 
ent with the facts. Similarly, a discussion 
of such models. of learning theory as 
instrumental avoidance learning, instru- 
mental escape learning, and operant 
learning reveal limitations in their abili- 
ty to account for stuttering. The author 
concludes that stuttering is rv-V a learned 
behavior. (MK) 
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To determine factors influencing the 
permanency of a protrusional lisp and to 
incorporate them into prcdic live pro- 
files, approximately 8,000 kindergarten 
children were screened for articulation 
and those appearing to have a protru- 
sional lisp were tested individually. The 
1,043 subjects exhibiting such a lisp 
were examined semiannually for 4 years 
with a ballcry of speech and other tests; 
their school records were assessed; no 
speech therapy was given. The data for 
the 475 subjects who remained, based on 
recovery and nonrecovery by the end of^ 
grade 3. were formulated into seven 
profiles, one for each testing period. The 
pattern indicated that no single lest or 
subtest proved to be predictive at all 
periods. Kcsults demonstrated a consist- 
ent increase in the number of subjects 
recovering, with 56% recovering with- 
out therapy. Higher recovery rates were 
found among subjects with a protrusion- 
al lisp only or with less severe articula- 
tion problems initally and more rapid 
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reduction of errors throughout. Also, 
subjecis. priHlUCiQg. tt.d.n.), with the 
tongue tip and not the blade had a heller 
chance to recover without therapy. 
(Author/JD) 
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speech therapy; articulation (speech); 
speech improvement . 

Articulation therapy was administered 
to 240 children by 17 speech clinicians 
working in a suburban school system. 
Articulation testing was completed both 
before and after an 8 and 1/2 months’ 
treatment period. Group therapy was 
found to be* as effective as individual 
therapy, regardless of the severity of 
speech defectiveness or grade levels of 
'(lie children. (Author) . ? 
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Weiner. Adeline fi. 

.S|Mi*ch Therapy and Beliuvinr Modifi- 
cation; A Conspectua. 
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Journal Of Special Education; V3 N3 
P285-93 Fall 1969 

Descriptors; exceptional child educa- 
tion; speech therapy; behavior change; 
literature reviews; educational theories; 
research; operant conditioning*, rein- 
forcement; stuttering; speech handi- 
capped 

A survey of literature is presented con- 
—r g the application of psychological 
ica.a.ng theories to the systematic treat- 
ment of speech and language problems 
through behavioral strategics. Suggested 
readings include theoretical concepts in- 
volved in classical and instrumental 
learning, major research efforts in the 
field of speech disorders, and descrip- 
tions of techniques for the management 
of specific deficits. Readings on back- 
ground, history, and terminology arc 
noted, and literary references about spe- 
cific categories of speech disorders arc 
provided. ( RD) 
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Webster. Ronald L. And Others 

Chunk s in Stuttering Frequency »».« 
Function of Various Intervals of De- 
layed Auditory Feedback. 

Hollins College. Virginia. Department 
Of Psychology 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped; stuttering: speech 
improvement: feedback; delayed ami it o* 
ry feedback 

Stuttering frequency was investigated as 
a funetjon of various intervals of contin- 
uously presented delayed auditory Iced- 
hack tDAFl. l ive different intervals of 
DAH were presented to six severe stut- 
terers while they read aloud. Results 
indicated that the continuous presenta- 
tion of* l)/\l : - significantly reduced stut- 
tering frequency. Fluency enhancement 
was generally greatest dining the shor- 
test DAF* intervals tested. No evidence 
was found fur the carry-over of fluency 
generated by DAF into the periinl im- 
mediately following Ss’ experience on 
DAF. The results were interpreted as 
being consistent with a view* that stutter- 
ing is based on a defect in the pressing 
,ol* auditory feedback. ( APA) 
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I lat rison. Robert J. 

A . Demonstration IVojtH-l of Speech 
Training for the I'reM-liool Cleft Fili- 
ate Child. Final Report. 

Miami University, Coral Ciahles. Flori- 
da. Sc luud Of Medicine 
Office Of luliication (DllliW), Washing* 
ton.* D. C\. Bureau Of I Education For 
The Handicapped 
KDRS inf.hc 
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Descriptors: exceptional .Child research; 
speech i mpro cement; speech therapists; • 
therapy; preschool programs; parent 
participation; language development; 
speech improvement; speech therapists; 
program evaluation; speech evaluation; 
articulation t speech); case studies (edu- 
cation) . 

To ascertain the efficacy of a program of 
language and speech stimulation for the 
preschool cleft palate child, a research 
and demonstration project was conduct- 
ed using 137 subjects (ages 18 to 72 
-months) with defects involving the soft 
palate. Their* language and speech -.kills 
were matched with -those of a none left 
\. peer group revealing that the cleft group 
was significantly inferior in receptive 
and expressive language skills. The pro- 
gram consisted of stimulation in which 
the mother participated with the child 
for I hour each week: during the period 
- the clinician worked directly with the 
child, counseled the mother and directed 
her participation, and observed the 
mother in language and speech stimula- 
tion. The results of the program indicat- 
ed significantly better progress by^lhosc 
involved in ihe program. Compared to a 
control group, in both language skills 
and speech skills. By the end of the 
program the children involved had skills 
commensurate with their chronological 
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Journal Of Speech And Hearing Re- 
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interpersonal relationship; social status; 
speech skills; social relations; play- - 
ground activities; peer acceptance 

' Social position and parent atttimles were 
.studied in 72 third-graders, 36 of. whom 
were* speech handicapped. Children and 
teachers completed sociograms; parents 
respouiled to questionnaires. Results in- 
dicated that speech handicapped child- 
ren tended tQ hold lower social positions 
than normal speaking ehildren in certain 
interpersonal relationships, ranking sig- 
nificantly lower in the areas of study and 
work activity ami desirability as a din- 
ner guest. In other areas of playground 
activity and general speaking ability, 
there • were no significant differences 
between llhe groups. Parents of the two 
groups did not differ, in attitudes toward 
children with defective speech, 'although 
parents of speech haiUlicappcil children 
placed a greater emphasis on the import- 
ance of 'good speech. It was also found 
that parents perceived speech disorders 
as less handicapping than other types of 
* disabling conditions, (Author/MK) 
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lotion accuracy acquisition more than 
those not "receiving therapy'; and wheth- 
er a significant relationship existed be- 
tween perceptual* modality factors and 
either school achievement or articula- 
tion, fhe study revealed no difference in 
school achievement between . children 
who were considered to be in need of 



speech therapy and those' who were not; 
no difference ..in school achievement 



whether a child had therapy or not: and 
no difference in improvement in articu- 
lation whether a child had speech thera- 
py or not. A low : hut statistically signifi- 
cant relationship was found hetv.ccn the 
perceptual abilities and both articulation 
and school achievement. ( Aitthof/Llf) 
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Coleman, Thomas; Uingberg. George 
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Report. .. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; speech handicapped; spc.cch thera- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; academic achieve-'^ 
inent; articulation (speech); atulitory dis- \ 
crimination; enunciation improvement: 
grade 1; language research; reading 
achievement; speech skills; speech tests; 
speech therapy '* 

A study, at the University of Chicago, of 
177 tinsclcctcd children (an entire first- 
grade class of normal intelligence, of 
common ethnic background, and within 
6 months of their sixth birtliday) was 
made to determine whether those child- * 
ren with speech inaccuracies consistent 
enough to qualify them for speech thera- 
py would achieve in their school subjects 
as well as children having no speech 
; inaccuracies; whether students receiving 
'^speech therapy (offered to half of the 
•speech inaccuracy group) improved 
tlicir school achievement or their articu- 



An experimental public school speech 
therapy program is described, which 
offers automated, programed instruction 
in-sound production and auditory train- 
ing. The experiment includes sclf-tcach- 
ing methods, as well as utilization of 
para professional personnel under the su- 
pervision of a qualified speech therapist. 
Although the automated program was 
presented as a supplement to traditional 
speech therapy methods, an effort was 
made to evaluate its contribution to the 
accomplishment of therapy goals. Utiliz- 
ing 28 subjects, the investigators com-, 
pared articulation. .tcst_scorcs of t hose 
who had received only traditional thera- 
py with (hose who had received both 
traditional and automated therapy. Re- 
sults indicated n significant improve- 
ment in articulation with those students 
who received combined treatment. Al- 
though the study was limitcd. it was felt 
that automated programing may repre- 
sent an important instrumentality for 
accomplishing school therapy objectives. 
(JB) 4 . 
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capped: perceptual motor learning; at* . 
tictiL.it inn (speech); motor development; 
perceptual development 



.The investigation attempted to deter* • 
nline if the presence of visual-motor 
integration disabilities, as measured by 
thtT Develop mental Test of Visual Motor 
Integration, was greater in preschool 
and primary' grade children having- func- 
tional articulation defects than in those 
without articulation dcfccts-that is. nor* / 
mal speakers. Statistical analysis of the ‘ 
data revealed that the subjects possess* * 
ing functional articulation * defects; 
showed a significantly higher degree of * 
visual* motor integration disability than 
did the controls. Other statistical com- 
parisons revealed that % (hc male subjects 
with functional articulation defects per* - 
formed significantly less well than did 
the control males on the Developmental 
Test of Visual- Motor Integration. How- 
ever. tins difference was not found be- 
tween the female subjects and female 
controls. A positive" ‘cor relation was 
found to exist between, visual-motor in- 
tegration ages and the chronological and ; 
menial, ages of the* sample population, 
(Author) 
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Descriptors: exceptional chiid research; 
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A study concerned with the effects of a 
; specific treat mem program upon stutter- 
ers was undertaken witbi (hc : following 
objectives: the dcscWjjijon of improve- 
ment and regression life a function of 
different problem areas which contrib- 
ute to stuttering severity, an evaluation 
_of ihc relationship b etween impro ve* 
ment and regression, and an evaluation 
of regression as a function of time after 
the termination of therapy. The subjects 



were 94 male stutterers from ages H 
through 21 at The University of Michi- 



gan Speech and Hearing .Cairfr* The 
length of time since therapy' hail ended 
ranged from 6 months to 3 1/2 years. 
Subjects filled out a self- administered 
questionnaire about (heir stuttering. An 
average of 67% of responses on im^ 
provement after therapy indicated sig- 
nificant aqd lasting improvement but 
33% said they had regressed to varying 
degrees. T|ic study, which used the stut- 
terer’s own evaluation of his improve- 
ment and regression following therapy, 
facilitated the evaluation qf a specific 
treatment program and suggested future 
modifications of the program. (GD) 
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St;ii k. Rachel li.: Pierce. Bruce R. 

The EfTcrt** of Delay <-<l Auditory 
fi'i'dhiirk on n Speech- Related Tank 
in Sltillrrrm. 

FDR. Snot available \ 

journal Of . Speech AmlM tearing Re- 
search; VM N2 P245-53 Jun 1970 
Based OifTV Pit. I): Dissertation. Univer- 
sity Of Oklahoma Medical Center,- Okla- 
homa City. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; stuttering; adults; 
feedback; electronic equipment: re- 

sponse inode; behavior patterns 

The responses of^l 5 adult stutterers and 
15 matchcd^iffVnStutferers were com- 
pai cdpi¥<fpatttrnLHl syllable- repel il ion 
jLa*dc^undcr various auditory feedback 
conditions. I he feedback signals were 
clicks activated by an elect rev mechani- 
cal device at the time of *1 ip closure. 
They W ere either synchronous (S A I*) or 
delayed t l>AI ; | or a combination 
(SAI /DAI ), SAI : was presented by bone 
conduction at a 40-dB sensation level. 
OAl-'^y binaural air conduction wit^a 
delay of 140 or 200 msec, at sensation 
levels of 0, 10. 20, and 30 dB in DAI*- 
atone and at sebsation levels of 40, 50, 
60.;:ind 70 dll ir) 'the SAF/DAF combi- 
nation. Performances were evaluated in 
terms of pattern duration, lip-closure 
duration, and number of pattern errors. 
Suutciers arid nonstuttcrcrs responded 
similarly to the feedback conditions. 
Three differences were found, during 
SAP alone, stuttcrcis showed greater 
duration of lip closure; there were non- 
syste malic differences between stutterers 
and nonstuttcrcrs in duration of lip 
closure dining DAIJ and SAF/DAF con- 
ditions; and with increased intensity of 
DAI*. Stutterers showed a greater in- 
crease. in number of pattern errors. 
(Author) "i ; . 
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Bloods tern, Oliver 

St uttering pint No mud Nonfluency-- A 
Continuity Hypothesi*. 

HDRS not available 

British Journal Of Disorders Of Com- 
munication; V5 Nl PJ0-39 Apr 1970 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; stuttering; speech 
skills; child language; language develop- 
ment; language fluency; speech Habits; 
theories 

The relationship between the speech 
interruptions of children who are ordi- 
narily refeued to ns stutterers and those 
of children who arc regarded as normal 

speakers is discussed. The terms stutter- 
ing and nonflucncy were replaced by 
more descriptive terms: part-word repe- 
tition, word repetition, sound prolonga- 
tion/ and' forcing. Research findings 
were then reviewed on these reactions as 
they have been observed in young child- 
ren regarded as stutterers and those not 
regarded as stutterers. It was found that 
\$acb of the above features of d is fluent 
speech is found more frequently in 
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young stutterers than in young rionstut- , 
terers, and each occurs in rc.wlily dis- ; 
eernible amounts in both groups. Little 
research has been done on the distribu* ; 
tion of these features in the speech 
sequence or their^ frequency. The hy- 
pothesis is suggested 'hat theic is a basic 
continuity between forms of early stut- 
tering and some features of early normal 
nonflucncy. (OD) 
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; Greenberg. Janet Berson 
The KflT<*ct of u Metronome on the 
Speech of Young Stutterers. 

EDRS not available 

Behavior Therapy; VI N2 P240-44 May 
. 1970 : . 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped; stuttering; speech 
therapy; language fluency; pacing: 
speech skills - 

The influence of a metronome on the 
speech of stutterers aged 9-1 I years is 
studied. The effeet of telling the subject 
_ to pace his speech with the metronome 
is compared with having the metronome 
in the auditory background withofurin- . 
structions to pace. The subjects were 40 
Negro boys (20 who received stuttering 
therapy, and 20 non-stutterers, who 
formed the, control group. The subjects 
were asked to describe toys while speak- 
ing into a tape recorder with and with- 
out the metronome and pacing instruc- 
tions. Tables show statistical compari- 
sons for difTcrcrtial rates of speech. 
Boys identified as stutterers showed a 
significant decrease in rate of dysflucncy 
when the metronome was used. The 
difTcrenecs between the experimental 
subjects instructed to pace their speech 
and those given no instructions was not 
significant. Possibilities for speech thera- 
py arc discussed. It is suggested that a 
metronome could be effectively used 
without telling the child why, and thus 
without calling the child's attention to 
his impediment. (GD) V 
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Gv.trdcau, Frederic L., Ed.; Spradlin, 
Joseph E., Ed. 

A Functional Analysis Approach to' 
Speech and Language. ASHA Mono- 
graph*, Number 14. 

American Speech And Hearing Associa- 
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Theory and laboratory research in oper- 



* n 



ant behavior are applied to clinical 
practice in speech pathology, lutit due* 
tory material summai;i/cs the principles 
of operant conditioning as related to 
speech therapy. Clinical application is 
presented in the following areas:- rein- 
forcing properties of a television pre- 
sented listener: reduction of reading and 
speaking rates: stimulus control of pho-' 
nemC articulation: increase of functional 
speech by a brain-injured child: estab- 
lishing and maintaining echoic, speech 
by a nonverbal child: and deceleration 
of inappropriate vocal behavior by a 
hard of hearing child. A concluding 
chapter deals with implications of a 
functional approach to speech pathology 
and audiology. (JR) • 
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The Effects of /Punishing Stiifirriiig 
Expectation* anil Stuttering litter- 
unc«*s: A Comparative Study. 

EDRS not available 
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speech handicapped/ stuttering; negative 
reinforcement; speech therapy; adults 

The effects of contingent shock on sig- 
naled stuttering expectancies and/or 
stuttering utterances were studied in 36 
adult male stutterers. Each subject par- 
ticipated in only one of three different 
punishment conditions. Each condition 
consisted of three segments:- Base Rate. 
Training, and Recovery. Punishment 
was administered only during the Train- 
ing segments. Electroshock was deliv- 
ered contingent upon signaled expectan- 
cies to stuttev in one condition; in a 
second condition, shock was adminis- 
tered for emitted stuttering utterances; 
and in the third condition, the effect of 
punishment for both signaled expectan- 
cies and stuttered utterances was stud- 
ied. The general findings were: punish- 
ment of situated expectancies effected 
only a moderate reduction in stuttering 
expectancies; stuttering, utterance con- 
tingent shock effected a significant de- 
crease in stuttering; and the combined 
punishment procedure effected signifi- 
cant reductions in both signaled expect- 
ancies and stuttering utterances, though 
-the combined punishment procedure did ' 
not effect a more immediate or a more 
significant reduction in stuttering than 
the stuttering utterance contingent pun- 
ishment procedure. (Author) 0 
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Bell, Dorothy Mays; Sanders, Ed wina 
An Investigation of an Individualized 
Approach' to Evaluating, (Grouping, 
and Planning ‘ Therapy for Children 
with Functional Articulation Prob- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: \ 
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(speech): speech therapy: grouping (in- 
structional purposes): auditory percep- 
tion: elementary school students 

A sillily was conducted to investigate 
methods of grouping ehildren in grades 
I and 2. in a speech and hearing therapy 
program, and to determine the preval- 
ence of certain auditory skills and de- 
viant swallowing .behavior associated 
with articulation problems. A screening 
jest of articulation identified 255 control 1 '* 
and 255 experimental subjects. A test 
battery was administered, on (he basis of 
which, six therapy groups were formed. 
Statistical analysis of data eolleeted 
from a .later administration of tests 
showed the grouping of ehildren with 
articulation problems, and the use of 
pre-professionals (graduate students in 
speech and hearing pathology) to be 
effective procedures. Five of the groups 
achieved mean gain of articulation 
scores greater than that of the control 
groups. Of the 12 variables studied, nine 
achieved significant gain'by the experi- 
mental samples in any group. Assoc i a- * 

tion of auditory deviations with articula- 
tion problems was confirmed, but de- 
viant swallowing behavior was not a 
factor. (KW) 
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Marshall. Robert C. 

. The Effect* of Response ('.ontiugciit 
~ Punish moil t upon u Defective Articu- 
lation Response. 

BDRS not available 
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Descriptors: exceptional child' research; 
speech handicapped; . articulation 
(speech); speech therapy; conditioned 
stimulus; negative reinforcement 

The effective use of a response contin- 
gent 'punishing stimulus (electric shock) 
in the amelioration of an incorrect at tic- . 
illation .response is described. The pa- 
tient was a 20-year-old white male who 
complained that his /s/ and I/.I interden- 
tal lisp problem kept him from attending 
a special school, hollowing several car 
training sessions, finger c{cctrodcs from 
a • Grason-Stndlcr Psych ogalrono meter 
were , attached to the third and fourth ’ 
fingers of the patient's left hand. The 
shock was introduced during the second^ 
period .of each session. The first and . 
third parts of the session the clinician 
mcrly counted the errors. After eight 
sessions the error rate was so low thera- 
py was discontinued. Follow-up * visits 
showed the patient maintained a low 
crrdr rate. The clinician used shock 
because rapid correction of the lisp was 
important to the patient for vocational. 



advancement, the speech disturbance / 
was simple, and the patient itndcrsnxnl / 
the reasons for the shock. I or ceitain 
clients, with certain conditions, response 
contingent punishment can be useful. 
(CD) 
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Gregory, Hugo H. 

An Assessment of the Results of Stut- 
tering Therapy. 

Northwestern University. Evanston. Illi- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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capped; adults; speech evaluation; anxi- 
ety; progressive relaxation; psychologi- 
cal patterns r “ 

To investigate the effects of stuttering 
therapy involving the avoidance redue- 
t ion-anxiety reduction approach, a 
study wax conducted with 16 adult stut- 
terers who received group and individu- 
al therapy for two evenings a week for 
nine months. Evaluations were made 
nine months prior to therapy, at the 
beginning and end of therapy, and nine 
months after the close of the treatment. 
Results indicated that the more severe 
stutterers showed improvement during 
therapy but regressed slightly during the 
followup period, while those subjects 
with a less severe handicap maintained 
their improvement during the followup 
period. Since the progress of the subjects 
was not statistically significant, it was 
concluded that modifications of the ther- 
apy program were necessary for more 
effective and lasting results. The various 
testing devices revealed certain changes 
in areas of personality and attitudes, but 
showed no change in speech associated 
anxiety. (RD) ■ 
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The treatment of a 1 0-year-old selective- 
ly mute girl is reported. Over the course 
of eight months of almost continuous 
contact, relatively normal speaking pat- 
terns were generated. At a one-year 
follow-up, her speech was indistinguish- 
able from that of her classmates. She 
had improved even further in the natu- 
ral environment and no new problems 
had developed. (Author) 
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Grade school teachers tended to differ- 
entiate* the speech samples- of children 
alimg two gross and relatively independ- 
ent dimensions tentatively labeled con- 
ftdc nee -eagerness and ethnicity-nonstan- 
dard ness. Specific ratings of a child’s 
social status could he interpreted rela- 
tive to this two-dimensional judgmental 
model. -Moreover, based on measured 
characteristics of the speech samples, it 
was possible to develop interpret able 
prediction equations for variations in 
the social status ratings. Judgments of 
social status coincided with an earlier 
assigned socioeconomic index far more 
so for Negro than for white children. 
'This prc vailed generally with white and 
Negro teachers, sex of child, and the 
child’s speech topic. Although judgmen- 
tal dimensions and prediction equations 
were roughly similar for Negro and 
white teachers, differences pointed to 
more dependence between ratings of 
race and status on the part of white 
teachers. When rating a child as high - 
status, the white teachers had a greater 
tendency to identify him as being white, 
even if the child himself were Negro. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 30414 

EC 03 0414 ED NA 

j Publ. Date Sep 70 ...... * - I7p. 

Samo, Martha Taylor Arid Others 
- Speech Therapy and Language Recov- 
ery in Severe A phnsia. 

EDRS not available 

Journal Of Speech And Hearing kc- 
*’ search; VI 3 N3 P607-23 Sep 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
kpccch handicapped; aphasia; speech 
therapy; adults; programed instruction; 
-language tests; language skills; audiovi- 
sual materials 

This study was designed to investigate 
whether speech therapy enhances lan- 
guage recovery -. in "severe aphasia and 
whether or not the method of speech 
therapy used affects recovery if it oc- 
curs. Thirty-one post CV A, severe ex- 
press ivc-rcecptivc aphasies were as- 
signed to one of three groups: pro- 
gramed instruction, nonprogramed in- 
struction, and no treatment. All groups 
were 'comparable with respect to age, 
duration of symptoms, sex distribution, 
and education. Patients .were initially 
tested td establish their level of function- 
al language skills and ability to perform 
the terminal behaviors to be taught. 
Patients in the treatment groups re- 
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ccivcd up to 40 hours of therapy. Post- 
tests were administered individually aft- 
er each terminal behavior was taught. 

All posttests were readministcrcd at the 
termination of treatment and again one 
month after termination to determine 
the degree to which a behavior had been 
retained. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in Outcome under the three 
treatment conditions. Results strongly 
suggest that current speech therapy does 
not modify verbal behavior in this popu- 
lation. A more realistic approach to the 
overall rehabilitation management of 
the severe aphasic. and more careful 
selection of patients who will receive 
speech therapy is suggested. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 30585 

KC 03 0585 El) 042 366 

Publ. Date Jun 70 95p. 

Boone. Daniel R.: Stech. Ernest I.. 

The Develop me nt of ('linicul Skills in 
Speech Pathology by Audiotape and 
Videotape ScIM % .oitfrontatibn. Pinal 
Report* \ 

Denver University, Colorado. Speech^ 
And Hearing Center 

Office Of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C*. Bureau Of Education For 
The Handicapped 
EDRS mf.hc 

OEG-9-07 1 3 1 8-28 1 4 . t 

BR-I38I 1 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped: aurally handi- 

capped; speech therapists; professional 
education; audiovisual instruction; vid- 
eo tape recordings; phonotnpc record- 
ings; speech therapy 

Twenty student spceeh and hearing cli- 
nicians were studied on the relative 
effectiveness of using audiotape and vi- 
deotape confrontation group, and ten to 
the videotape group. Each listened to 
segments of their taped therapy sessions, 
scoring them as they listened. Changes 
were found among all subjects in their 
knowledge of and attitude toward be- 
havioral concepts which were tested 
before and after the experiment. No 
significant changes in amount of positive 
reinforcement given over the 8 weeks 
were noticed, but more negative reinfer- 
cers (punishment) were used. Results 
showed both modes of self-confrontation 
were effective in changing the verbal 
behaviors of student clinicians, and both 
lent themselves well to training clini- 
cians. (Author/KW) 



ABSTRACT 30656 

EC 03 0656 ED N.A. 

Publ, Date 67' 152p. 

Ewing, Alex W. G. 

Aphasia in Children. 

EDRS not available 

Hafner Publishing Company, 31 East 
10th Street, New York, New York 
10003 ($7,00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aphasia; audiometric tests; language de- 
velopment; speech handicaps; aurally 
v handicapped; deaf; > language handi- 



capped; evaluation methods; literature 
reviews 

Research on aphasia is reported. Metho- 
dology of testing the hearing of children 
who do not speak and who do not 
understand speech is described. Evalua- 
tion of hearing tests with 100 persons is 
provided, including reference to physical 
analysis of speech sounds and the effect 
of high frequency deafness on speech 
and language development. Groups of 
subjeets discussed include six apparently, 
aphasic children who were found to be 
deaf to high frequency sounds and four 
who were found to be not deaf, nor 
aphasic. but linguistically retarded. Lit- 
erature on adult aphasia (from cortical 
lesions) and aphasia in children is. re- 
viewed. Analysis is made of speech and 
language behavior of high-frequency 
deaf children, aphasic children, and 
aphasic adults. Several conclusions arc 
“set fojth. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 30857 

EC 03 0857 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Dee 70 2p. 

Martin, Richard; Berndt, Lois A. 

The E fleets of Time-Out on Stuttering 
in a 12 Year Old Boy. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V37 N4 P303-4 

Dee 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; behavior change; 
stuttering; negative reinforcement; rein- 
forcement 

After a bascratc session during which an 
experimenter tallied stuttering frequen- 
cies, a chime and red light were used 
each time the subject stuttered. He was 
instructed to stop reading until the light 
went off. The introduction of the time- 
out reduced stuttering frequency from 
around 28/ per 2 minutes to virtually 
zero. A slight increase was noted after 
cessation of the time-out. Additional 
research in this area is recommended. 
(RJ> 



ABSTRACT 31 190 

EC 03 1190 ED N.A. 

Publ.. Date Dee 70 I3p. 

Wingate, M. E. 

Effect on Stuttering of Oianges in 
Audition. 

EDRS not available 

Journal Of Speech And llcitring^Rc- 
search; VI 3 N4 P861-73 Dec 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; stuttering; auditory 
perception; audition (physiology) j 

The article presents an analysis of the 
ameliorative effect on stuttering kno.wn 
to be associated with different condi- 
tions affecting auditory reception. , An 
integral explanation for the salutary 
effect of all of these conditions iside- 
rived, focusing on the indirect modifica- 
tion of vocal function. Conclusions are 
consistent with the analysis presented in 
a previous paper which dealt with the 
fiucncy-cnhancing effects of a number of 
other conditions. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 31 19 1 

1C 03 1191 -ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Dec 70 9p.l 

Silverman, Franklin II. 

DiMrihutioit of JiManro of DMtiicn- 
•ry in C.oiiM'riUivo Rending?* of Differ- 
ent Parage* by !\oii>lnlterer*. 

EDRS not available 
Journal Of Speech Ami lleariiig Re- 
search; VI 3 N4 P874-82 Dee 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped; stuttering; oral 
reading; behavior theories 

Fourteen adult male nonstutterers read 
five passages. The order in which the 
passages were read was randomly deter- 
mined for each subject. The mean num- 
ber of . instances of distluency during 
each of the five readings was computed. 
As a group, the subjects did not exhibit 
the adaptation effect. Their mean fre- 
quency of disfiiieney increased from the 
first to the third reading, after. which it 
decreased. This suggests that the nature 
of the material read exert.- a similar 
, influence upon the course of nonstuttcr- 
ers* adaptation as it has been shown to 
exert upon the course of stutterers* adap- 
tation. Several inspirations sire dis- 
cussed. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 3 1198 

EC 03 1 198 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Ndv 70 25p. 

Compton, 'Arthur J. 

Generative Studio of Children** 
Phonological Disorder*. 

/tiDRS not available 
Journal Of Speech And Hearing Disor- 
ders; V35 N4 P3I5-39 Nov 1970 
Presented In Part At The National Con- 
vention Of The American Speech Arid 
blearing Association (44th. Denver. 
November, 1968). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped; articulation 
(speech); phonemes: speech therapy; 
phonology; phonetics; speech evalua- 
tion; speech habits 

/ 

The purpose of the study was to illus- 
trate that the defective sounds of speech 
characterizing an articulatory disorder 
arc part of ’a coherent and productive 
system organized by means of phonolog- 
ical principles, aqd failure to recognize 
. these organizing principles leads to hit 
and miss therapy which- may be ineffec- 
tual and may even cause new niisartieu- 
lations. Phonological analyses of two 
children, ages 6 and 4 1/2 years, with 
70-80# unintelligible speech arc pre- 
sented, which demonstrate their errors 
to be systematic against their own gram- 
mars, and which show that their misarti- 
culation^ stem from a relatively small 
nit mber of underlying phonological 
principles producing a larger number of 
actual deviant phonetic forms. These 
principles, defined in the study, arc 
hypothesized to make up most of child- 
ren’s articulatory disorders. Therapy 
methods arc discussed, and an experi- 
mental test confirming the validity and 
applicability of such grammatical * for- 
mulations is reported. (Author/GD) f 
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ABSTRACT 3 1 202 

l-C 03 1202 MDN.A. 

I’ll bl. Dale Nov 70 3p. 

Silverman, Franklin H. 

(ionrmi of Klrmrntiiry-Scliool Stnt- 
tvrvrs about 'l*hrir SlnUiTing. 

IIDRS not available 

Journal Of Speech And Hearing Disor- 
ders; V35 N4 P361-3 Nov 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; stuttering; speech 
^skills; self evaluation: self concept 

The purpose of the study was to provide 
some data on the level of concern of 
elementary school stutterers about their 
stuttering. Participants were 62 second 
through fifth-grade children who were 
being seen by speech clinicians for stut- 
tering therapy. Stuttering severity 
ranged from mild to severe. A speech 
sample was recorded from each child 
(insisting of oral reading and sponta- 
neous speech. The experimenter then 
asked each child lb tell him three wish- 
es. Of the 62 children, only four (all 
_ males) made wishes mentioning stutter- 
ing. I he data suggests that elementary 
school stutterers as^rf group, especially 
those below the fourtn grade level, are 
not highly concerned about their stutter- 
ing. The approach used in this study 
may be useful clinically for establishing 
a child’s level of concern about his 
stuttering. (GD) 

""ABSTRACT 31204 

EC 03 1204 ED N.A."' 

I’ubl. Dale Nov 70 8p. 

Webster, L. Michael 

A Clinical Report on the Measured 
Kffi-ctivemrfiH of Certain Dcsonsi fixa- 
tion Technique# with Stutterer#. 

II DRS not available 

Journal Of Speech And Hearing Disor- 
ders” V35 N4 P369-76 Nov 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; stuttering; speech 
therapy; stimulus behavior; case studies; 
desensi tization 

Four case histories arc presented to 
illustrate the use of desensitization pro- 
cedures and the measurement of their 
effectiveness by means of the adaptation 
and spontaneous recovery phenomenon. 
These reports represent the therapy pro- 
cedures and results with patients seen 
consecutively. With the first two cases, 
both males, ages 18 and 27 years, the 
clinician used the patient's written nar- 
rative as a guide for constructing realis- 
tic scenes, and the desensi tizdt ion proce- 
dures described by Bruttcn and Shoe- 
maker were employed. With both cases 
the dese realization technique was effec- 
tive. With Case 3, a 3 1 -year-old male, a 
new dese realization technique was intro- 
duced. He was trained to present the 
stimulus scenes to himself while repeat- 
edly reading his written narrative of the 
emotion-evoking situation. Advantages 
of this technique arc discussed. Case 4, a 
25-ycar-old male, indicated that there is 
a correlation between spontaneous re- 
covery and actual improvement. Both 
the Bruttcn and Shoemaker and new 



techniques described appear to be clini- 
cally significant procedures. Further re- 
search is suggested. <C*D) 

ABSTRACT 3 1 205 

1X 03 1205 liDN.A. 

Publ. Dale Nov 70 I4p. 

Holland, Audrey I.. 

Ca*4* Studios in Apliuniu Itoliahilitn- 
lion Using I’rogrumod I nst ruction. 
i:DRS not available 

Journal Of Speech And Hearing Disor- 
ders; V35 N4 1077-90 Nov 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped; aphasia; pro- 
gramed instruction; case studies: speech 
therapy; group therapy; programed ma- 
terials 

The advantages and limitations of apply- 
ing programed procedures in a clinic to 
help aphasic clients are discussed. The 
background for this work is summa- 
rized, a series of seven selected case 
records and one semiprogramed group 
experience are reviewed, and some gen- 
eral considerations regarding programed 
Instruction for aphasics arc discussed. 
The cause of the aphasia and the pro- 
gram used for each case is described. 
The summary of programed approaches 
for individual patients is presented in * 
'table form including the activity, stimu- 
lus mode, and response form. Problems 
associated with programed instruction 
are discussed including the nature of the 
leaching ^material and how to. use the 
v materials for aphasics. It is emphasized ? 
that it is probably more practical for the 
clinician to devote his time to experi- 
mental development of his own pro- 
gramed materials, than to use materials 
dcvclopbd^by another clinician. (GD) 

ABSTRACT 31967 

EC 03 1967 . EDN.A. 

v; Publ. Date Apr. 7 1 5p. 

Holloway, Gordon F. 

Auditory- Visual Integration in Lan- 
guage-Delayed Children. 

EDRS not available 

Jplirnal of Learning Disabilities; V4 N4 
^204-8 Apr 197) 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
teaming V disabilities; retarded speech 
' development; visual perception; auditory 
perception; perceptual motor coordina- 
tion; perception; psycholinguistics 

Twelve language-delayed children with 
non-specificr etiologies were matched 
with children having normal language 
development for age, sex, and IQ. 
Measurement of auditory-visual integra- 
tive ability, visual-motor integrative abili- 
ty, and perception of distorted speech 
revealed the two groups to be significant- 
ly different in the auditory- visual compo- 
nent and perception of distorted speech, 
but not in visual-motor integrative abili- 
ty. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 32169 

EC 03 2169 ED 049 588 

Publ. Date Oct 70 60p. 

Mann, James W.: May, Jane 
The Status of Speech Pathology and 



Audiology Programs In Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. 

Mississippi University, University, 
School of Education 
EDRS mf .he 

Descriptors: aurally handicapped: speech 
handicapped: professional personnel: 

questionnaires; exceptional child re- 
search: speech therapists; public schools: 
audiolingual methods: speech therapy; 
hearing therapy: elementary education: 
secondary education: Mississippi 

Addressed primarily to the prospective 
as well as the working, speech and hear- 
ing clinician, the study investigated the 
current practices and status of public 
school speech and hearing programs in 
Mississippi. A questionnaire was for- 
warded to 49 speech and hearing clini- 
cians to determine professional title and 
relationships, screening and diagnosis, 
classification and distribution of disor- 
ders, remedial procedures, supervision* 
and speech improvement. The ' results 
were felt to point up such needs as stan- 
dardization of professional titles at the 
state level; more consistent and precise 
methods of examination of speech disor- 
ders; some standard program manage- 
ment practices: mere joirit responsibility 
shared with the superintendents, parents, 
principals, teachers, and therapist: more 
teacher guidance from the speech clini- 
cian. A copy of the questionnaire com- 
pleted by the speech and hearing person- 
nel is included in the appendix. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32281 

EC 03 2281 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date May 71 lip. 

McReynolds. Lcija V.; Huston. Kay 
A Distinctive Feature Analysis of Chil- 
dren's Mlsartlculatlons. 

EDRS not available . * \ 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders; V36 N 2 PI 55-66 May 1971 \ 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped: ~ articulation 

(speech): speech evaluation; linguistics; 
phonetics \ 

The articulation of 10 children with scr 
vere misarticulaiions was subjected to a 
feature analysis. The 13 distinctive fea-y 
lures of English phonology as proposed \ 
by Jakobson, Fant, and Halle (1952) and 
Chomsky and Halle (1968) were used for 
the study. Phonetic transcriptions of res- 
ponses on the McDonald Deep Test of 
Articulation formed the basis for the 
analysis. * Two sets of data were com- 
. piled: the childrens feature systems in 
comparison tcKthe English system and a 
traditional articulation evaluation of pho- 
neme articulation Results indicated that 
children’s feature errors were consistent 
across phonemes which contained the 
feature. It was further determined that 
misarticulaiions can be^only partially 
described as a function of. absence of 
features. Many of the errors occurred in 
the way features were used in particular 
combinations or contexts by the chil- 
dren. Errors resulted when children ap- 
plied rules for feature usage which were 
different from the phonological rules in 
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English. It is suggested that a distinctive 
feature analysis may otler a more effi- 
cient approach to articulation training. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 3229 1 

EC 03 2291 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date May 71 17p. 

Ryan, Bruce P. 

Operant Procedures Applied to Stut- 
tering Therapy for Children, j 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders: V36 N2 P264-80 May 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped: stuttering: speech 
therapy: operant conditioning: behavior 
change ■? • 

Described are operant stuttering t'J erapy 
programs for five children ranging in age 
from 6 to 9 years. The programs includ- 
ed programed desensitization, delayed 
auditory feedback, and gradual increase 
in the length and complexity of the 
speech utterance. Reinforcing events 
ranged from social reward to points 
which could be exchanged for toys. The 
programs varied in length from 15 to 73.3 . 
hours. They were all successful in help- 
ing the children to establish fluent 
speech. Special transfer and maintenance 
programs were necessary for some of the 
children. Foliowup measures indicated 
that the children had maintained their' 
fluency. The value of viewing stuttering 
as operant behavior was demonstrated. 
(Author) , 

ABSTRACT 32345 

EC 03 2345 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 71 9p. 

Lewis. Ruth 

Survey of the Intelligence of Cleft-Lip 
and Cleft-Palate Children In Ontario. 
EDRS not available 

British Journal of Disorders of Commu- 
nication: V6 N l P 17-25 Apr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
physically handicapped: cleft lip: cleft 
palate: anomalies: intelligence tests: en- 
vironmental influences: followup studies: 
surveys: Canada 

To assess the IQ’s of children with cleft 
lip and cleft palate and determine the 
relationship of these IQ’s with other var- 
iables such as associated congenital 
anomalies and hearing loss. 548 cleft lip 
and cleft palate Children (4 to 16 years) 
from Ontario. Canada were examined. It 
was noted that the mean IQ for the chil- 
dren was six points lower than the theo- 
retical mean of 100. The difference in the 
mean IQ for cases with associated con- 
genital anomalies as compared to cases 
without anomalies was considered statist- 
ically significant (at the one percent lev- 
el). A control study was felt to show that 
the anomaly itself had a more significant 
bearing on the difference in the mean 
IQ’s than did the type of family. A fol- 
lowup study of 50 cases selected on the 
basis of successful therapy was felt to 
show an upgrading in IQ (significant at 
the one percent level). It was concluded 
that multiple causes may account for the 
difference in intelligence of the cleft pal- 



ate population and th- general popula- 
tion: and that environmental factors may 
change IQ ratings. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32492 * 

EC 03 2492 EDN.A.v 

Publ. Date Jun 71, 8p. 

Weiner. Paul S. 

Stability and Validity of Two Measures 
of Intelligence Used with Children 
Whose Language Development Is De- 
layed. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research; 
V14N2P254-6I Jun 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
retarded speech development; intellig- 
ence tests; test evaluation; preschool 
evaluation; test validity; test reliability: 
Arthur Adaptation of the Lcitcr Interna- 
tional Performance Scale; Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test 

An assessment was made of reliability 
and validity of the Arthur Adaptation of 
the Leitcr International Performance 
Scale (AALIPS) and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) when used with 
preschool, language delayed children. 
The tests were used to examine a group 1 
of such children on three occasions. Six 
months elapsed between the first two 
administrations and approximately 2 
years, on the average, between the first 
and third. On the last occasion, the 
Wechslcr Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC) *was also administered. The 
AALIPS proved to be quite useful as a 
gauge of intelligence level for this popu- 
lation. Measurements on it were stable 
through time and also predictive of later 
functioning on the WISC. particularly on 
the nonverbal section of that test. Useful 
in the group study, the AALIPS was also 
helpful in individual cases if interpreta- 
tions were limited to judgments of nor- 
mal' and .subnormal functioning. The 
PPVT was equally stable as a measure of 
group functioning. However, it was 
much less successful in predicting later 
functioning on the verbal section of the 
WISC. It seems to be much more limited 
than the AALIPS as a measure of intel- 
lectual functioning of preschool, lan- 
guage delayed children. Its scope is seen 
as a restricted though possibly . helpful 
one. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 32495 

EC 03 2495 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Jun 71 7p. 

Leonard. Laurence B.; Webb. Clarence 
E. 

An Automated Therapy Program for 
Articulatory Correctlon- 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research: 
VI4N2 P338-44 Jun 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
speech handicapped;* articulation 
(speech): speech therapy: teaching ma- 
chines; positive reinforcement: feedback 

An automated therapy program, which 
consisted of 10 half-hour sessions, was 
designed to establish appropriate produc- 
tion of seven speech sounds in isolation 
and in words. The apparatus employed 



utilized tape-recorded material for* stimuli 
and immediate playback to the child of 
his own correct response, made possible 
by integrating a delayed feedback (4 sec) 
device into the system, for reinforce- 
ment. A highly significant improvement 
occurred between the initial and final 
testing of the eight children who partici- 
pated in the study. It was also found that 
there was significant carry-over of cor- 
rect productions of the sounds taught 
into words not practiced, although per- 
formance on the actual practice words 
was significantly higher still. (Author) . 

#| ABSTRACT 32660 

EC 03 2660 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Jul 71 7p. 

•Sibinga. Maarten S.; Friedman. C. Jack 
Restraint and Speech. 

EDRS not available 

Pediatrics; V48N l PI 16-22 Jul 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional chi 1 1 research; 
retarded speech development: speech 
handicapped: language development: 

sensory deprivation: hospitalized chil- 
dren; infancy; articulation (speech); etiol- 
ogy 

— The incidence of delay in language devel- 
opment and difficulties in speech articu- 
lation was determined in 71 children se- 
lected because of a history of prior phys- 
ical immobilization. Ten children were 
referred for psychological evaluation aft- 
er contact with a speech department. 44 
presented with a variety of learning and 
behavioral difficulties, and 17 children 
were known through social contacts. 
Nine children were clearly brain dam- 
aged while 13 showed questionable evid- 
ence of brain damage. Language delay 
and speech articulation problems oc- 
curred in at least 55% of the children in 
the various groups. Young age (4.7 
months) at the time of the initial restraint 
experience, but not the duration of the 
initial restraint experience, was positive- 
ly related to the presence of language 
delay and articulation problems. It was 
concluded that interference with sensori- 
motor function not directly involved in 
receptive or expressive speech functions 
might well be implicated in language and 
speech disturbances. (Author) 
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Burr. Helen G.; Ervin, Jean C. 
Clearinghouse: Programed and Tradi- 
tional Procedures In the Auditory Dis- 
crimination Phase of Articulatory 
Rehabiltation. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V37 N10 P752-4 
Sum 1971 ' \ 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicappe d ; articulation 
(speech); auditory perception; programed 
instruction; speech therapy 

Automated programing and traditional 
speech therapy procedures for teaching 
auditory discrimination of the /s / pho- 
neme were compared. The EEI Audio 
Notebook was .used, with a 20-lesson 
program recorded on EFI multichannel 
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magnetic tapes. Each lesson provided 
156 half-minute randomized items, of 
were stimulus and 78 were re- 
peat items, and lessons provided ascend- 
ing levels of speech sound discrimination 
difficulty. Matched control and experi- 
mental groups, selected from 40 second 
through fourth grade students were ad- 
ministered three articulation and auditory 
discrimination tests before, after, and 1 
month aftc* training. The groups were 
evaluated on achievement in auditpry 
discrimination of the /s / phoneme, gener- 
al' auditory discrimination, articulation of 
the /s/ phoneme, and articulation of oth- 
er phonemes. Findings showed both 
groups progressed in similar\manner and 
made similar gains, improving not just in 
discrimination of the /s/ phofieme but is, 
all four behaviors tested. Retention of 
achievement was also similaA for both 
groups, indicating that automated and 
traditional procedures arc equally effec- 
tive in teaching discrimination of the /s / 
phoneme. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32767 

EC 03 2767 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Jun 7i, 3p. 

Carr, Velma; Stover* Joan 
Can the Child Who Will Need Speech 
Therapy at Age Nine Be Identified at 
Age Six? 

EDRS not available 
Research Notes; P2-4 Jun 1971 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; screening tests; 
primary grades; articulation (speech); 
predictive measurement; identification 

A study was conducted using the Predic- 
tive Screening Test of Articulation 
(PST A) to identify v,at first grade level 
children who will still need speech thera- 
py at third grade level if none is provid- 
ed earlier. For each of the 47 test items, 
correct responses receive a score of one 
and incorrect responses receive zero. 
Purpose of the study was to replicate the 
work of Van Riper and Erickson which 
established a score of 34 as optimal for 
determining which children should re- 
ceive therapy at grade I. In the fall of 
1968. three teams of two speech thera- 
pists each screened 1,267 first graders. 
Children exhibiting speech errors (N 
equals 550) were given the PSTA. In* 
September. 1970. 376 of these 550 were 
retested by the two therapist team, one 
using the PSTA and one using the inter- 
view technique. Results showed that 
61.5% of the boys and 72.5% of the girls 
had developed error-free speech by 
grade 3. PSTA cut-off scores closely 
paralleled those of the VanRipcr-Erick- 
son study. Eighty-six percent who scored 
34 or above in grade 1 no longer needed 
therapy. However, a cut-off score of 32 
was recommended as more efficient. The 
PSTA was approximately 50% more effi- 
cient than the therapist alone in identify- 
ing first grade children for therapy. (KW) 
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A Speech Screening Procedure with 
Tlirec-Yenr-Old Children. 

EDRS not available 

Pediatrics; V48 N2 P268-76 Aug 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
retarded speech development: screening 
tests; language tests; language handi- 
capped; early childhood; infancy: lan- 
guage development:. learning disabilities: 
perinatal influences 

A screening examination for use by non- 
professional interviewers in the home 
situation for evaluation of speech and 
language development of 3-year-old 
children was developed. The perinatal 
histories and developmental data for the 
first year of life were examined for 46 
children who. failed this screening exami- 
nation and for 92 control subjects, 
matched for age. sex. and time of exami- 
nation. who passed the screening exami- 
nations. Significant differences were 
found between the groups in incidence of 
com plications of pregnancy and labor, 
prematurity and in various aspects of 
development during the first year of life. 
Follow-up psychological examinations at 
4 years of age and psychological and 
neurological examinations at 7 -.years of 
age found smarked differences between 
the groups still, present, with the speech 
failure group presenting a significantly 
higher incidence of a variety of psychol- 
ogical and neurological deviations from 
the normal. (Author) 
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Bloch. Ellin L.; Goodstein. Leonard D. 
Functional Speech Disorders and Per- 
sonality: A Decade of Research. 
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Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders; V36 N3 P295-314 Aug 1971 



ment or b r o;tdly identifiable personality 
patterns. Recommended as profitable is 
concentration of future research on spe- 
cific within-gronp variables, such as im- 
provement in therapy, rather- than to 
continue the present focus. (Author) 
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A Study of the Effectiveness of the S- 
Pack Program In the Elimination of 
Frontal Lisping Behavior In Third- 
Grade Children. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; v 
speech handicapped; speech therapy*/ 
programed instruction; articulation 
(speech); parent role; operant condition- 
ing; S-Pack Program 



The clinical study evaluated the effec- 
tiycness'bf the S-Pack Program in climi- 
naiing frontal lisping behavior. The sub- 
jects were 10 male add 8 female third- 
grade children with frontal lisps. Six cli- 
nicians put them through the three-part 
establishment program: This was fol- 
lowed by a 15-day transfer program car- 
ried out by their parents. An articulation 
screening test (LOST), the Predictive 
Screening Test of Articulation (PSTA). 
and the Arizona Articulation Proficiency 
Scale (AAPS) administered before and 
after the program indicated significant 
improvement in Is! production. An analy- 
sis of a sample of conversational speech 
taken at the end of the program revealed 
that £0 vc of the children demonstrated 
90%/or better /s/ productions. It was 
concluded that the S-Pack is an effective, 
efficient procedure for correcting frontal 
lisps. (Author) 



Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; personality; re- 
search , reviews (publications); personal 
adjustment; parent influence; research 
methodology 

The paper summarizes and evaluates the 
research literature published between 
1958 and 1968, relating measured person- 
ality and adjustment to the functional 
(nonorganic) speech. problems of articula- 
tion. delayed speech, voice, and stutter- 
ing. For each of these disorders, a re- 
view' and evaluation of the research is 
presented on the personality and adjust- 
ment of children suffering from that dis- 
order. their parents, and. where appro- 
priate, adults with that disorder. 
Methodological and conceptual problems 
are discussed in the context of the stud- 
ies. It is concluded that the literature 
reviewed has yielded few conclusive 
findings and few nejv perspectives re- 
garding the role of personality variables 
in the four major functional speech dis- 
orders. The methodological and concep- 
tual inadequacies ^f most studies have 
been striking, and steady research efforts 
have yielded no firm evidence that differ- 
entiates speech-defective persons and 
their parents from normal speakers and 
their parents in terms of general adjust- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
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Written primarily to help parents of 
children with clefts fulfill their important 
role, in the u.^ilitation process, the book 
integrates, in nontechnical language, the 
findings of a research study conducted 
by thr authors concerning the role and 
responsibilities of parents in the team 
approach* to cleft palate habitation. 
Typical problems of the child with a cleft 
arc first discussed. Then the modern-day 
team approach to cleft palate habitation 
is discussed, with emphasis on the roles 
of numerous specialists. Procedures in 
cleft palate habitation are explained, as 
weli as the causes of cleft lip and cleft 
palate. The authors then relate the 
child's emotional and speech develop- 
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men! to one another. The parent's role 
and responsibilities in cleft palate habi- 
tation are explained, followed by discus- 
sion of a nationwide survey of clef pal- 
ate centers and the problems most often 
encountered by parents. A short bibliog- 
raphy of recommended reading for par- 
ents is appended, in addition to an exten- 
sive glossary of terms commonly used in 
cleft palate habitation, and a list of cleft 
palate terms acceptcd-by the American 
Cleft Palate Association. (CB) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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handicapped; speech therapy: music; 
motivation techniques; expressive lan- 
guage 



Designed to assess both value and use of 
musical activities in treatment of speech 
delayed children, a speech therapy pro- 
gram with musical activities was con- 
ducted with four speech delayed, pres- 
chool male children for two weekly. 50- 
minute sessions over 8 weeks. Four 
matched controls received a regular pro- 
gram of -speech* therapy for speech de- 
layed children. Experimental activities 
were devised to motivate spontaneous- 
speech response by starting each activity 
with music, usually singing, and by fol- 
lowing musical responses with related 
nbnmusical activity. Test, results of ex- 
perimental and control groups were 
compared, finding that the experimental 
group results were significant at the .10 
level. <CB> 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; speech handi- 
capped; national surveys; incidence; sta- 
tistical data 

The preliminary, results -of the. National 
Speech and Hearing Survey are reported 
in an article which first describes the 
method used to collect data on a* random 
sample of. 38.884 public school subjects. 
Discussi on s conc ern the testing environ- 
ment. equipment, personnel (team mem- 
bers. training, and evaluator reliability), 
data collection procedures, and speech 
and hearing measures. Results were as 
follow: articulation performance/ im- 

proved *as a function of increasing grade 
level, while almost without exception 
females were rated higher than males in 
each of the 12 grades; 66.497 of 38.802 
subjects were judged to have acceptable 
articulation while only 2.097 were found 
to deviate extremely; there was a trend 
toward better hearing with increasing 
grade level, particularly in the first four 
to six grades; and very little difference 
was noted between ears as a function of 
either grade or sex except for males at 
3000 and 4000 Hz w'here left-ear abnor- 
malities were predominant. (RJ) 
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ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products; Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 





PRICE LIST 

Microfiche Copy — Each Title .65 

Hard Copy - Each Title by number of pages: 



Pages: 1 • 100 


3.29 


v 101 - 200 


6.58 


201-300 


- 9.87 


301 - 400 


13.16 


401-500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 




portion thereof. : 


. 3.29 



1. Bo^jk Rate or Library Rate postage is Included In above v 
prices. 

Z The difference between Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first class or foreign postage (outside the continental United 
States) rate will be billed at cost. 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 




1. PRICELIST 

The prices set forth above may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will . 
be subject to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

Z PAYMENT 

The prices set forth above do not include 
any sales, use, excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes. 
If any, shall be borne by the Customer. 

Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days 
from date of Invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational Insti- 
tutions and organizations; provided however, 
that express permission to reproduce a copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained* In writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any failure or delay In the 
performance of any obligation If such failure of 
delay, (a) Is due to events beyond the control 
of LIPCO including, but not limited to, fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acts of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
labor disputes, labor shortage, work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortage of materials, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God, or acts or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) Is 
due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LIPCO's control and without 
negligence on the part of LIPCO, or (c) Is due 



to orrorieous or incomplete Information fur- 
nished by Customer../ 

5. LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability. If any, arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 



8. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer falls with respect to this or 
/ any other agreement with LIPCO to pay any 

Invoice when due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered, LIPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default Is corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LIPCO In oxerclslng any right hereunder shall 
waive any rights of LIPCO or modify this 
Agreement 



a GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
Its validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New 
York. ■ 



7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless In writing and signed by an officer of 
LIPCO. 
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tKIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 

P.O. Drawer 0, Bethesda, Md. 20014 

’ REPORTS 
ON-DEMAND ORDER BLANK 



BILL TO: 



SHIP TO: 
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To order ERIC REPORTS include complete information for all 
order form items, Please print or type ell information clearly. 

1. Complete “bill to" and “ship to“ addresses. Be sure to 
. complete “ship to" address if different from “bill to“. A like 

“ship to" address may be completed as “SAME". Include zip 
code. 

2. Order by printing ED number in designated space. ED 
accession numbers are listed in Research in Education (RIE). 
RIE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents, 
Gf O, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

3. Include number of copies (1, 2, 3, etc.) to be ordered in 
appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 
space for hard , copy (paper). Check RIE for availability of 
document in MF and HC. 

4. Include price from the rate schedule. (Refer to price schedule 
on back.) Prices are also published in current issues of RIE. 

5. Some ED numbers represent a series of titles, end will be 
billed by title, not ED number. A list of applicable ED numbers 
is available, 

6. Extend number of copies and price for total price for each 
entry. 

f , 

7. Add items 1 through 15 and insert amount in “Sub-Totel" 
box. 

8. Add state sales tex for Illinois end Maryland or check box 
and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 

9. Add “Subtotal" and “Tax" and insert amount in “Total" 
box. 

10. Indicate payment method desired. Payment must accompany 
all orders of $10.00 or less. Make all drafts peyable to EDRS. 

11 . Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order. 

12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additional forms if required. 

13. Quality warranty. L1PCO will replace products returned 
because of reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCO. Best 
aveitable copy wilt be supplied. 






ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 

AUTHORIZATION DATE: 1 




TITLE OR DEPT. . 



SUBJECT TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 



MAKE ALL DRAFTS PAYABLE TO EDRS 




\ 

* * £'PRICE 1.IST 


• 


\ 

Microfiche Copy — Each Title , 


.65 


Hard Copy — Each Title by number of pages: 


Pages: 1 • 100 


3.29 


'101-200 


6.58 


201 -300 


9.87 


' 301 -400 


13.16 


401.-500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 
portion thereof. 1 


3.29 



/ , ■ ’ • * 



1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage 1$ included in above 
prices. 

2 The difference* between Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first class or foreign postage (outride the continental United 
States) rate will be billed at cost. ; 



t. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

w / * 



1. PRICELIST. 

The prices set forth above may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will 
be subject to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth above do not Include . 
any sales, use* excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes. 

If any, shall be borne by the Customer. 

' Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days 
from date of Invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational Insti- 
tutions and organizations; provided however, 
that express permission to reproduce a copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained In writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any failure or delay In the 
performance of any obligation If such failure of 
delay, (a) Is due to events beyond the control 
of LIPCO Including, but not limited to, fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acts of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
labor disputes, labor shortage, work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes ordetays, failure or 
shortage of materials,, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God, or acts or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, fbl Is 
due to failures of perfonnanoe^of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LIPCO's control and without 
negligence on the pert of LIPCO, or (c) Is due 



to erroneous or incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

• i 

6. LIABILITY ' x 

LIPCO's liability, If any, arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- k 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS '^FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES, 

Noj waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless In writing and signed by an officer of 
LIPCO. 

8. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer falls with respect to this or 
any other agreement with LIPCO to pay any 
Invoice when due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered, LIPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default Is corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LIPCO In exercising any right hereunder shall 
waive any rights of LIPCO or modify this 
Agreement 

B. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall- be construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
Its validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New 
York. • . •,* 



